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J.  J.  Anslow,  General  Job  Printer,  Windsor,  N.  S. 


(gentlemen  of  the  Senate  of  Jfca&ia  7£niversitu  : 

As  the  various  duties  to  which  you  are  summoned  demand 
that  the  time  that  may  be  given  to  these  opening  exercises  should 
be  brief,  permit  me,  without  any  formal  introduction,  to  invite 
your  attention  to  the  following  proposition  :  The  University  be- 
comes a  necessary  factor  in  the  right  evolution  of  social  and 
civil  life. 

If  this  proposition  is  true,  certain  important  consequences 
must  follow  from  it.  If  it  is  not  true,  some  important  consequen- 
ces will  follow  from  its  contradictory. 

It  will  be  helpful  if  at  the  outset  we  make  clear  to  ourselves 
the  sense  in  which  the  terms  of  the  proposition  are  used.  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  indicate  by  the  word  University,  as  it  may 
occur  in  this  discussion,  any  institution  actually  existing  among  us, 
but  rather  the  ideal,  by  comparison  with  which  we  are  seeking,  as 
we  may  be  able,  to  transform  and  exalt  the  imperfect  realities  of 
life.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  point  to  any  existing  in- 
stitution and  say  that  that  presents  to  you  the  manifestation  of  the 
idea  which  the  term  University  properly  represents.  By  established 
usage,  the  word  readily  suggests  to  us  the  co-ordination  and  direc- 
tion of  certain  forces  in  order  to  reach  a  definite  end.  These 
forces  may  operate  through  one  form  of  organization  or  another. 
The  appropriate  organizations  may  be  designated  by  various  names. 
The  legitimate  effects  of  these  forces  may  be  wrought  out,  partly  in 
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connection  with  one  organization  and  partly  with  another ;  some- 
times they  may  appear  grouped  by  themselves,  and  sometimes  in 
connection  with  other  results  more  or  less  naturally  related  to 
them.  If  in  any  condition  of  society  we  can  discern  the  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  certain  purposes  directed  to  the  accomplishment 
of  certain  ends,  whatever  may  be  the  names  by  which  those  pur- 
poses may  be  designated,  or  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  organi- 
zation by  which  those  ends  are  reached,  there  we  shall  find  the 
forces  of  the  University,  at  least  in  some  measure,  active.  Some 
of  the  elements  of  the  true  University  were  as  plainly  operative  in 
ancient  iVthens,  though  they  were  loosely  organized,  as  in  the 
venerable  and  honored  institutions  of  modern  Europe,  to  which 
the  term  is  now  commonly  applied. 

What,  then,  is  the  end  for  which  the  University,  as  it  is  here 
defined,  exists  ?  We  answer  :  Promotion  of  the  highest  grade  of 
education  for  the  individual  student,  and  advancement  of  research 
in  the  various  departments  of  study.  It  may  be  said  that  this 
statement  really  includes  two  objects  ;  but,  in  fact,  fidelity  to  what 
might  be  called  the  second  object  will  prove  to  be  among  the  most 
successful  methods  of  accomplishing  the  first.  So  far  as  the 
education  of  the  individual  is  taken  into  account  in  this  discussion, 
some  limitations  are  involved.  The  first  is  this,  that  by  whatever 
methods  the  University  may  produce  its  results,  its  proper  office  is 
to  promote  general  culture,  rather  than  special  training  for  profes- 
sional service.  If  professional  training  should  be  in  any  case  more 
or  less  closely  related  to  the  proper  function  of  the  University, 
such  a  relation  is  to  be  viewed  as  incidental,  not  essential.  The 
other  limitation  is  this  :  So  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned,  we 
are  not  now  considering  what  kind  of  education  may  be  best  for 
him  as  an  individual,  but  what  is  best  for  him  as  one  member  of 
the  social  organism,  and  therefore  what  is  best  for  society  as  a 
whole.  The  individual  has  his  inherent  value,  which  ought  always 
to  be  respected.  But  the  individual,  apart  from  the  relations  and 
obligations  which  bind  him  to  the  community  with  which  he  lives 
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and  the  race  to  which  he  belongs,  is  a  meaningless  unit.  His 
truest  value  is  determined  by  the  fact  that  he  is  contributing  some- 
thing valuable  to  the  sum  of  social  life.  We  need  not  now  attempt 
to  fix  the  exact  line  beyond  which  public  interests  cannot  be 
pressed  without  inflicting  injustice  on  the  individual ;  nor  need  we 
now  attempt  to  determine  the  exact  line  which  bounds  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  in  seeking  his  own  good,  and  separates  a  just 
regard  for  personal  interests  from  trifling  with  the  general  welfare. 
All  this  would  call  for  a  thoughtful  discussion  in  some  other  con- 
nection. Our  present  inquiry  relates  to  the  well-being  of  society 
as  a  whole,  and  consequently  the  individual  is  brought  into  view 
only  as  he  is  contributing  something  valuable  to  the  general 
welfare. 

A  brief  extract  from  the  writings  of  Cardinal  Newman  so 
adequately  presents  the  conception  which  I  have  attempted  to 
analyze,  that  it  will  be  proper  to  quote  it  here.  "  If,  then,  a  prac- 
tical end  must  be  assigned  to  a  University  course,  I  say  it  is  that 
of  training  good  members  of  society.  Its  art  is  the  art  of  social 
life,  and  its  end  is  fitness  for  the  world.  It  neither  confines  its 
view  to  particular  professions  on  the  one  hand,  nor  creates  heroes 
or  inspires  genius  on  the  other.  Works,  indeed,  of  genius,  fall 
under  no  art ;  a  University  is  not  a  birthplace  of  poets  or  of  im- 
mortal authors,  of  founders  of  schools,  leaders  of  colonies  or  con- 
querors of  nations.  It  does  not  promise  a  generation  of  Aristotles 
or  Newtons,  of  Napoleons  or  Washingtons,  of  Raphaels  or  Shake- 
speares,  though  such  miracles  of  nature  it  has  before  now  contained 
within  its  precincts.  Nor  is  it  content,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
forming  the  critic  or  the  experimentalist,  the  economist  or  the 
engineer,  though  such,  too,  it  includes  within  its  scope.  But  a 
University  training  is  the  great  ordinary  means  to  a  great  but  or- 
dinary end ;  it  aims  at  raising  the  intellectual  tone  of  society ;  at 
cultivating  the  public  mind;  at  purifying  the  national  taste;  at 
supplying  true  principles  to  popular  enthusiasm,  and  fixed  aims  to 
popular  aspiration  ;  at  giving  enlargement  and  sobriety  to  the  idea 
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of  the  age ;  at  facilitating  the  exercise  of  political  power  and  re- 
fining the  intercourse  of  private  life."  (1) 

And  at  another  place  :  "  There  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  human 
society  as  such,  to  the  state  to  which  we  belong,  to  the  sphere  in 
which  we  move,  to  the  individuals  towards  whom  we  are  variously 
related  and  whom  we  successively  encounter  in  life ;  and  that 
philosophical  or  liberal  education,  as  I  have  called  it,  which  is  the 
proper  function  of  a  University,  if  it  refuses  the  foremost  place  to 
professional  interests,  does  but  postpone  them  to  the  formation  of 
the  citizen,  and,  while  it  subserves  the  larger  interests  of  philan- 
thropy, prepares  also  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  those  merely 
personal  objects  which,  at  first  sight,  it  seems  to  disparage."  W 

Perhaps,  in  view  of  the  explanations  that  have  been  presented,, 
it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  larger  part  of  my 
audience  are  willing  to  admit  that  the  proposition  which  you  were 
invited  to  consider  carries  in  itself  its  own  justification, — that,  in- 
deed, it  is  self-evident.  But  its  scope  and  relative  importance  may 
be  more  clearly  apprehended,  if  it  is  considered  in  its  relations  to 
the  facts  of  real  life. 

Whatever  theory  may  be  adopted  in  regard  to  the  origin  of 
human  society,  we  must  admit  that  there  has  been  no  uniform  and 
stable  condition  of  social  life.  Change  has  been  a  great  character- 
istic of  the  life  of  the  race.  Examples  of  various  types  of  social 
organization  have  appeared.  Shall  we  say  that  all  have  been 
equally  good  ?  If  each  may  have  been  a  defensible  form  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  existed,  the  fact,  nevertheless,  demands 
attention  that  the  history  of  the  race  has  been  largely  a  record  of 
the  struggles  of  communities,  urged  on  by  some  mighty  impulse 
to  strive  to  attain  to  some  condition  of  social  existence  that  was 
believed  to  be  less  oppressive  and  capable  of  yielding  more  advan- 


(1)  University,  pp.  177,  178. 

(2)  lb.  p.  167. 
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tages  than  that  in  which  these  communities  were  living.  Whether 
it  was  the  result  of  intelligent  and  deliberate  action,  or  of  some 
energy  working  blindly  in  its  subjects,  this  reaching  forth  towards 
some  unattained  state  has  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  facts 
in  the  history  of  the  race.  The  conception  of  that  better  state  has 
varied.  The  definite  aims  of  different  communities  have  been 
very  diverse,  sometimes  contradictory.  The  tendency  to  change, 
at  least  in  large  portions  of  the  race,  has  been  constant ;  the  results 
appear  in  confusing  variety.  Can  we  then  decide,  in  the  light  of 
experience,  what  are  the  elements  of  that  better  social  condition 
which  it  is  reasonable  and  wise  for  us  to  attempt  to  reach  ? 

If  we  cannot  answer  this  question  as  confidently  as  we  might 
desire,  we  shall  undoubtedly  agree  that  there  are  forms  of  social 
existence  in  which  breadth  of  life,  wealth  of  character  and  high 
achievements  cannot  be  reasonably  expected.  There  may  be  a 
condition  in  which  all  the  needs  of  man's  physical  nature  may  be 
supplied  by  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth.  Experience 
teaches  that  in  such  a  case,  as  the  stimulus  of  want  does  not 
prompt  to  physical  exertion  or  to  the  exercise  of  foresight,  a  people 
will  tend  to  remain  at  a  low  stage  of  mental  and  moral  life. 
Nature  may  make  the  terms  of  living  so  easy  that  life  will  hardly 
rise  above  the  level  of  the  brute.  But  the  opposite  extreme,  in 
which  the  stress  of  daily  toil  for  daily  bread  is  exacting  and  de- 
pressing, is  equally  fatal  to  any  generous  development  of  intellec- 
tual and  social  life.  If  the  sterner  virtues  of  moral  character  may 
be  cultivated  amidst  such  a  hard  environment,  the  range  of  life 
therein  must  be  small,  and  the  finer  attributes  of  the  soul  will 
almost  surely  not  be  manifested.  The  scanty  returns  of  wearing 
toil  will  forbid  any  effort  to  embellish  life  by  the  aid  of  art,  or  to 
open  the  way  to  the  exercise  of  the  more  exalted  and  refined  ac- 
tivities of  the  soul  in  efficient  search  for  Truth,  or  in  benevolent 
service  of  mankind. 

Between  the  extremes  thus  indicated  may  be  found  various 
types  of  social  organization,  each  of  which  may  present  some  com- 
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mendable  features.  The  military  type  exhibits  the  effect  of  subor- 
dination and  discipline,  and  the  gain  that  follows  from  combined 
action.  Under  this  system,  endurance,  personal  valor,  and  confi- 
dence in  deliberate  and  forereaching  plans,  are  cultivated.  These 
qualities  may  become  a  basis  for  great  excellence  of  intellectual 
and  social  life.  It  may  be  that  the  natural  order  of  social  develop- 
ment must  be  through  the  military  stage.  But  if  conquest  is  the 
dominant  purpose  of  any  people,  that  purpose  cannot  evoke  ad- 
miration from  us.  The  nation  that  aspires  first  of  all  to  be  a  great 
military  power  will  be  found  at  a  low  stage  of  social  development. 
If  aggressive  wars  have  been  necessary  in  the  past  as  the  most 
effective  means  of  self-defence,  let  us  be  charitable  in  our  judg- 
ments of  the  people  who  fought  so  furiously  in  those  days.  But 
the  possession  of  great  military  power  will  not  be  the  controlling 
purpose  of  a  people  aspiring  to  true  excellence. 

In  conjunction  with  great  military  strength  there  has  some- 
times been  manifested  superior  administrative  ability.  In  some 
instances  this  has  pr*oved  advantageous  to  a  numerous  population, 
by  the  introduction  of  better  principles  and  forms  of  government. 
But  it  can  hardly  be  admitted  that  the  great  end  for  which  a  great 
people  should  exist  is  to  rule,  however  wisely  and  well,  some  other 
people.  Divine  Providence  may  sometimes  make  use  of  national 
ambitions  and  greed  of  power  to  advance  its  own  purposes ;  but 
Divine  Providence  has  never  created  any  nation  its  vice-regent  to 
superintend  and  control  the  development  of  other  nations.  The 
military  nations  have,  for  the  most  part,  done  their  work.  The 
highly  organized  army  holding  sway  by  the  sword  is  not  the  ex- 
pression of  the  best  thought  of  our  day. 

Another  type,  of  which  history  furnishes  notable  examples,  is 
the  commercial.  History  also  makes  it  clear  that  commerce 
fosters  social  comfort,  and  tends  to  the  cultivation  of  many  excel- 
lent qualities  of  mind  and  character.  Intercourse  with  people  of 
another  nation,  perhaps  of  another  race,  must  impart  some  breadth 
of  mind  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits.    This  oc- 
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cupation  must  naturally  bring  to  those  who  follow  it  increase  of 
useful  knowledge  and  inventiveness  in  applying  means  to  ends. 
Exposure  to  inevitable  hardships  and  unforeseen  dangers  must 
develop  true  courage  to  a  high  degree,  of  which  the  records  of 
commerce  reveal  many  eminent  examples.  That  commercial 
ventures  may  prove  to  be  remunerative,  accurate  knowledge,  fore- 
sight and  good  judgment  must  be  brought  into  exercise.  As  a 
natural  consequence  of  such  pursuits,  wealth  will  be  accumulated 
and  luxury  will  work  its  enervating  effects.  Much  that  goes  to 
make  up  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  life  will  be  displayed,  and  the 
people  in  such  a  condition  may  become  objects  of  envy  on  the 
part  of  others  in  less  favorable  circumstances.  They  may,  as  did 
the  Phoenicians  of  old,  create  for  themselves  a  renown  that  will 
survive  through  the  vicissitudes  of  passing  generations  and  chang- 
ing states.  But  a  nation  whose  highest  energies  are  absorbed  in 
trade,  whose  great  object  in  all  its  treaties  and  in  its  governmental 
administration  is  to  increase  trade,  will  naturally  become  proud, 
selfish,  sordid.  Some  different  aspirations  and  some  purposes  of 
a  better  nature  must  become  dominant  in  such  a  people  before 
they  can  become  truly  noble  and  great. 

In  these  days  the  industrial  phase  of  social  life  is  frequently 
spoken  of  as  if  it  were  distinct  from  the  commercial.  There  can- 
not be  any  essential  difference  between  them.  If  Industry  pro- 
duces anything  other  than  what  the  producer  consumes,  it  engages 
in  useless  labor,  unless  Commerce  comes  in  to  effect  the  multitu- 
dinous exchanges  by  which  some  single  product  may  be  made  to 
bring  in  return  the  various  materials  needed  for  the  comfort  of  the 
individual  and  the  family.  Commerce,  in  the  absence  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  Industry,  waits  an  idle  mill.  Industry,  in  the  absence  of 
Commerce,  sits  helpless  beside  its  accumulated  products,  in  want 
of  proper  stores  of  food,  or  destitute  of  suitable  clothing.  If  we 
take  a  large  view  it  is  evident  that  these  two  factors  must  co-exist, 
indeed,  that  they  are  essentially  one ;  and,  further,  it  must  be 
evident  that,  unless  human  nature  and  the  conditions  of  human 
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existence  greatly  change,  they  must  be  permanent  forms  of  human 
activity.  But  while  we  grant  this,  we  must  also  hold  that  some 
other  factors,  some  other  aims,  must  become  dominant  in  the 
development  of  social  life,  if  the  highest  condition  is  to  be  reached. 
What  are,  at  least,  some  of  these  aims  and  these  forces  ? 

Ancient  Babylon  and  Persia  possessed  great  wealth,  accumu- 
lated under  the  administration  of  great  rulers.  They  produced 
great  military  leaders,  who  were  capable  of  forming  plans  of  war- 
fare that  command  the  admiration  of  military  chieftains  of  modern 
days.  Sparta  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  a  great  military 
power.  Macedonia,  whose  rude  tribes  were  wasting  their  energies 
in  fruitless  conflicts,  became  under  the  leadership  of  two  remark- 
able men  a  greater  military  power,  and  left  an  indelible  stamp  on 
the  history  of  succeeding  nations.  Now,  tell  me  why  it  is  that  we 
turn  from  the  record  of  all  this  personal  prowess,  this  unsurpassed 
generalship,  these  wide-reaching  military  campaigns,  the  difficulties 
of  which  would  almost  appall  the  most  daring  modern  warriors, 
these  large  accumulations  of  wealth,  this  sagacious  preparation  for 
a  world-wide  commerce, — why  is  it  that  we  turn  from  all  this  to 
study  with  deeper  interest  and  warmer  sympathies  the  history  of 
the  events  that  took  place  in  the  little  Province  of  Attica  in  the 
century  following  the  battle  of  Marathon  ? 

The  only  answer  I  can  give  to  this  question  is,  that  we  feel 
that  in  the  latter  case  we  are  coming  into  contact  with  a  higher 
and  richer  life.  We  would  willingly  forego  the  sight  of  all  the 
wealth  and  splendor  of  the  most  opulent  of  those  oriental  capitals 
for  the  sake  of  spending  one  day  listening  to  Socrates  as  he  dis- 
cusses the  principles  of  morality  with  the  quick-witted  and  eager 
youths  of  Athens,  or  Plato  as  he  philosophizes  in  his  own  academy 
in  his  inimitable  style  and  with  that  grandeur  of  thought  that  has 
captivated  elect  scholars  in  every  succeeding  generation.  We  are 
confident  that  such  products  as  we  here  find  in  philosophy,  poetry, 
the  drama,  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting,  could  not  have 
come  from  a  coarse-grained,  ignorant  and  sordid  people.  There 
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must  have  been  a  large  measure  of  general  refinement  and  a  high 
grade  of  general  intellectual  life,  that  the  best  products  of  the  best 
minds  among  such  a  people  should  be  of  such  superlative  excel- 
lence. But  the  best  did  not  come  into  being  by  accident,  but  by 
a  well  defined  method.  Public  competitions,  sustained  by  special 
appropriation  of  money,  proved  to  be  an  effective  system  of  edu- 
cation of  a  high  order.  Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  quality 
of  the  stock  of  the  people,  the  best  that  appeared  among  them  in 
literature,  philosophy  and  art,  was  possible  only  by  training  and 
culture.  The  primary  distinction  of  the  people  was  that  they  had 
some  apprehension  of  advanced  stages  of  thought  and  art,  and 
were  willing  to  accept  the  conditions  by  which  excellence  could  be 
reached.  I  submit  the  question,  whether  this  is  not  the  very  spirit 
from  which  the  true  University  proceeds,  and  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  whose  purposes  the  University  really  exists  ?  The  Athen- 
ians could  fight,  if  duty  called  them  into  the  conflict.  They  had 
been  familiar  for  generations  with  the  routes  of  trade  from  Cadiz, 
on  the  west,  to  Byzantium  and  the  port  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  on 
the  east.  It  is  true  that  the  majestic  figure  of  the  patron  goddess 
of  the  city,  as  it  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  was  armed  with 
the  helmet  and  the  spear  ■  but  she  was  withal,  and  above  all,  the 
goddess  of  wisdom.  It  was  this  intellectual  quality  of  the  life  of 
this  people  that  not  only  gave  grandeur  of  character  and  renown 
to  their  own  city,  but  made  itself  felt  at  a  later  time  as  a  distin- 
guishing factor  in  determining  the  intellectual  character  of  Rome 
and  Alexandria,  and  whose  vital  pulses  we  feel  within  us  in  this  dis- 
tant land  and  age. 

To  examine  the  recent  history  of  existing  nations  and  attempt 
to  analyze  the  conditions  of  their  life,  and  decide  to  what  extent 
they  are  cherishing  the  elements  of  true  greatness,  might  be  thought 
to  be  an  invidious  service.  But  it  will  not  be  inappropriate 
briefly  to  refer  to  the  history  and  present  state  of  one  nation,  whose 
existence  is  coeval  with  the  history  of  modern  Europe,  whose 
military  skill  and  valor  have  been  proved  for  generations  and  on 
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every  continent,  whose  naval  power  is  respected  and  feared  on 
every  sea,  whose  commercial  products  find  their  way  to  every  part 
of  the  globe,  bringing  in  return  an  accumulation  of  wealth  that 
becomes  the  envy  of  other  nations,  and  that  almost  demands  some 
higher  arithmetic  to  express  its  value.  A  most  brilliant  record  of 
greatness,  as  the  world  goes.  But  let  us  consider  a  little.  What, 
after  all,  is  it  that  constitutes  the  real  greatness  of  England  ?  It 
is  the  men  of  great  intellectual  power  and  varied  learning  who' 
have  become  famous  in  the  literature,  science,  philosophical  states- 
manship, philosophy,  historical  studies  and  the  theology  of  the 
people.  And  what  has  made  it  possible  that  such  a  long  list  of 
famous  names  should  exist  ?  We  answer,  her  great  schools,  col- 
leges and  universities.  Subtract  from  her  history  all  that  has  come 
from  these  sources,  and  what  is  left  ?  Such  a  process  would  reveal! 
to  you  what  these  powerful  agencies  have  accomplished  in  making 
the  English  people  and  English  history  what  they  are.  With  a 
wise  foresight  that  apprehended  how  great  would  be  the  advantages 
that  would  come  to  a  people  from  such  institutions  of  education 
and  learning,  public  funds  and  private  benefactions  have  been' 
freely  bestowed  on  them  in  order  to  strengthen  and  make  more 
efficient  these  agencies  for  general  culture  and  the  increase  of 
knowledge.  No  other  expenditure  of  money  has  brought  to  the 
nation  the  same  amount  of  gain  in  the  quality  of  the  intellectual 
life  and  the  social  tone  of  the  people.  The  England  that  we  most 
respect  and  honor  has  been  made  what  it  is  by  the  educational 
forces,  intellectual  and  moral,  that  have  been  active  among  the 
people,  and  by  the  men  trained  under  those  influences  to  become 
leaders  of  thought  and  life,  not  merely  in  their  native  land,  but 
wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken.  Such  an  example  is  itself 
a  proof.  What  has  been  effected  in  this  significant  instance  wilL 
be  effected,  in  proportionate  measure,  in  every  instance,  if  the 
same  agencies  are  permitted  to  have  free  action. 
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If  all  that  is  here  affirmed  in  respect  to  the  University  be  ad- 
mitted, the  inquiry  will  naturally  arise — How  can  this  factor  be 
made  effective  in  a  community  like  ours,  whose  history  reaches 
back  over  so  short  a  time,  and  whose  resources  are  limited  and  not 
easily  brought  under  command  ?  To  this  question  the  answer,  in 
the  first  place,  should  be,  that  a  people  who  are  an  offshoot  from 
a  nation  whose  history  covers  a  thousand  years,  who  have  received 
from  such  an  ancestry  its  principles  of  civil  government  and  its 
traditions  of  social  customs,  and  who  have  had  a  distinct  political 
organization  for  more  than  a  century,  ought  not  to  plead  youth  as 
an  excuse  for  inaction  and  stationariness.  It  is  time  for  us  to  put 
aside  that  plea  and  undertake  in  a  manly  way  the  accomplishment 
of  manly  endeavors. 

But  it  ought  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  more  is  required 
of  us  than  we  are  able  to  perform.  If  we  are  only  faithful  in  the 
use  of  the  means  in  our  possession,  that  will  be  enough.  Rut  it  is 
no  small  matter  to  be  accounted  faithful.  Sixty  years  ago  there 
were  men  in  the  Province  who  clearly  discerned  the  value  of  the 
higher  education.  With  resources  greatly  inferior  to  ours,  they 
strenuously  labored  to  give  this  important  element  the  place  that 
it  deserves  in  social  and  civil  development.  Their  labors  were 
in  a  large  measure  successful.  If  the  present  generation  will 
only  be  as  faithful  and  courageous  in  dealing  with  the  interests 
that  have  fallen  to  its  care,  all  the  claims  of  duty  in  respect  to  this 
important  object  will  be  honorably  and  prosperously  discharged. 

In  regard  to  the  method  by  which  the  higher  education  should 
be  maintained  and  promoted,  opinions  will  differ.  Some  will  hold 
that  this  service  properly  belongs  to  the  civil  government.  History 
presents  many  examples  of  universities  generously  sustained  by 
public  funds.  This  is  a  reasonable  method  for  a  people  who  ac- 
cept the  establishment  of  a  national  religion.  But  it  cannot  be 
consistently  adopted  where  the  idea  of  an  established  church  is 
rejected. 
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Societies  and  organizations,  whose  objects  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  in  effect  they  become  parts  of  the  combined  forces  by  which 
the  idea  of  the  University  is  wrought  out  in  practical  application, 
may  properly  limit  their  efforts  to  particular  subjects,  and  each  may 
serve  its  purpose  in  advancing  learning  in  some  special  department. 
Associations  to  promote  the  study  of  particular  sciences,  societies 
for  the  cultivation  of  special  arts,  schools  for  the  scientific  classifi- 
cation of  sociological  phenomena, — these  and  other  organizations 
of  a  similar  nature  are  all  useful  and  desirable.  But,  nevertheless, 
these  organizations  are  limited  in  their  operations.  Each  one  is 
expected  to  deal  with  a  single  subject  or  a  small  group  of  related 
subjects.  To  parcel  out  the  whole  field  of  thought  and  life  into 
such  small  sections  and  assign  each  to  its  special  corps  of  workers, 
is  impracticable.  If  it  could  be  accomplished,  it  would  prove  to 
be  a  very  unsatisfactory  method  of  promoting  education  or  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning.  The  boundaries  between  such  sections  are, 
for  the  most  part,  arbitrary  and  often  futile.  The  chemist,  for 
example,  studying  the  composition  of  bodies  near  at  hand,  dis- 
covers that  some  of  his  methods  can  disclose  to  him  revelations 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  sun  as  well  as  of  the  objects  that  he 
stores  on  his  shelves.  In  extending  the  application  of  this  new 
knowledge,  he  learns  that  he  can  discern  movements  of  heavenly 
bodies  that,  when  observed  through  the  telescope,  appear  to  be 
stationary.  Thus  the  chemist,  without  any  purpose  of  changing 
his  special  line  of  study,  finds  himself  an  astronomer.  In  like 
manner  the  geologist  modifies  the  conclusions  of  the  anthropolo- 
gist, the  archaeologist  gives  lessons  to  the  historian,  the  biologist 
attempts  to  show  that  chemistry  and  physiology  embrace  all  the 
facts  of  life  and  mind.  Thus  all  scientific  studies  are  found  to  be 
interrelated  and  dependent,  and  science,  in  the  strict  application 
of  the  term,  comes  to  signify  the  proper  co-ordination  of  all  the 
studies  that  are  commonly  termed  scientific.  But  how  much  shall 
this  term  scientific  embrace?  All  of  nature,  it  is  said.  But  how 
much  does  the  term  nature  properly  include?  Notwithstanding 
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the  opinion  of  some  men  who  occupy  the  rank  of  authoritative 
teachers  in  science,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  believe  that  there  is  another  sphere  beyond  the  proper 
limitations  of  nature,  the  knowledge  of  whose  facts  and  laws  is  of 
supreme  importance  to  man.  The  scientist  prefers  to  limit  his 
studies  within  the  range  of  what  he  terms  natural  cause  and  effect. 
In  reaction  from  such  limitations,  the  believers  in  the  reality  of 
the  spiritual  sphere  organize  themselves  into  an  opposing  school, 
and  a  conflict  is  opened  that  is  profitable  to  neither  party. 
Evidently  there  should  be  some  place  where  all  these  studies  can 
be  accepted,  properly  related  and  promoted  with  a  liberal  purpose 
that  all  truth  shall  be  honored,  and  with  a  generous  belief  that  in 
the  end  they  all  will  conspire  to  bring  the  highest  good  to  man. 
But  this  means  that  there  shall  be  manifest  in  all  these  studies  a 
sincere  and  sympathetic  recognition  of  religion  in  philosophy  and 
of  philosophy  in  religion.  If  there  is  to  beany  mediation  between, 
science  and  religion,  between  piety  and  a  rational  view  of  the 
universe  and  of  life,  that  mediation  must  be  effected  in  the  higher 
departments  of  education.  It  has  been  for  a  long  time  the 
acknowledged  belief  of  the  people  of  these  Provinces,  that  to  con- 
trol and  direct  investigation  and  instruction  in  connection  with 
these  related  subjects  is  not  one  of  the  proper  functions  of  the 
state.  For  us,  therefore,  the  natural  and  legitimate  means  by 
which  to  maintain  and  advance  these  important  studies  in  their 
proper  relations  to  one  another  is  voluntary  organizations  called 
into  being  and  supported  for  this  distinct  object. 

It  is  most  reasonable  that  the  money  of  the  people  should 
be  freely  contributed  for  this  object.  Such  a  use  of  it  will  tend  to 
improve  the  tone  of  life,  and  affect  more  or  less  directly  the  quality 
of  the  work  undertaken  in  every  department  of  the  social  organi- 
zation. In  the  working  out  of  such  a  purpose,  all  the  ministers  of 
the  church,  all  the  lawyers  and  physicians  in  the  community, 
would  represent  in  some  good  measure  a  higher  culture  and  the 
gain  that  comes  from  the  possession  of  large  stores  of  systematized: 
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knowledge.  But  in  addition  to  all  this,  in  every  editorial  office, 
in  the  legislative  halls,  in  the  high  schools  and  academies,  in  the 
management  of  large  banking  and  commercial  business,  in  the 
development  of  our  mines,  and  in  what  most  of  us  would  regard 
as  still  more  important  because  it  lies  at  the  basis  of  national 
character  and  the  right  evolution  of  social  life,  in  the  broad  sym- 
pathies, gentle  manners,  chastened  feelings  and  eager  quest  for 
knowledge,  which  will  most  worthily  embellish  and  dignify  the 
homes  of  our  land, — in  all  these  ways  there  will  appear  most  con- 
vincing illustrations  of  the  valuable  results  of  such  benefactions 
and  of  their  abounding  rewards. 

An  opinion  is  frequently  advanced  in  these  days  in  relation  to 
wealth  and  education  wrhich,  it  seems  to  me,  should  not  be  accept- 
ed,— namely,  that  the  higher  education  is  an  affair  of  the  more 
wealthy  portion  of  the  people,  and,  consequently,  that  persons  of 
narrower  means  should  not  be  expected  to  contribute  to  this 
object,  in  the  form  of  legal  or  voluntary  assessment.  The  natural 
outcome  of  the  practical  application  of  such  a  principle  would  be 
to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  a  rich  and  educated  class.  The  ad- 
vocates of  the  doctrine  in  question  profess  to  be  moved  by  a  desire 
to  exempt  the  poorer  members  of  the  community  from  taxation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  richer.  The  mistake  lies  just  at  this  point. 
The  higher  departments  of  education  help  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
rich.  The  High  School  is  the  poor  man's  friend.  It  is  the  part 
of  wisdom  for  him  to  accept  this  view,  insist  that  the  portals  to 
these  higher  grades  of  learning  shall  be  open  to  all,  and  cheerfully 
meet  his  allotment  of  the  necessary  expense,  for  this  is  the 
"effectual  door"  by  which  his  children  can  enter  on  a  broader 
and  richer  life.  If  it  is  true  that,  as  the  stages  of  education  rise 
one  above  another,  the  number  at  each  stage  is  smaller  than  at  the 
stage  below,  this  diminution  does  not  result  from  any  arbitrary 
rule.  It  is  determined  largely  by  the  preferences  of  the  persons 
who  find  themselves  at  any  particular  stage.  The  way  to  a  higher 
grade  is  generally  open  to  the  one  who  really  desires  to  reach  it. 
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If  these  higher  departments  are  conducted  as  they  should  be,  those 
who  receive  the  benefits  which  they  confer  will  be  made  to  feel 
•that  this  'elaborate  and  costly  system  of  education  is  not  kept  in 
operation  simply  to  help  each  student  to  make  the  most  of  himself, 
but  to  make  him  more  useful  to  the  community  at  large.  If  this 
principle  is  faithfully  adhered  to  in  conducting  these  higher  pro- 
cesses of  education,  as  well  as  in  receiving  the  advantages  of  the 
same,  it  is  clear  that  all  may  justly  be  expected  to  share,  according 
as  each  has  the  ability,  in  sustaining  and  equipping  these  effective 
agencies  for  enhancing  the  public  welfare.  Let  the  privilege  of 
contributing  for  this  great  object  be  open  to  all,  as  the  obligation 
to  do  it  should  be  felt  by  all.  The  one  who  can  give  by  the 
thousand  should  give  according  to  the  property  possessed,  but  the 
duty  to  give  rests,  also,  on  the  one  who  can  give  by  the  hundred, 
and  even  on  the  one  who  can  give  only  now  and  then  his  dollar. 
The  measure  of  ability  is  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  measure  of 
duty.  Let  each  one  feel  that  he  has  some  precious  share  in  this 
common  work  and  in  the  common  good  that  will  be  its  natural 
and  certain  product 


I  have  thus  endeavored  to  present  to  you  my  conception  of 
the  relation  that  exists  between  the  University  and  the  other  forces 
that  unite  in  forming  the  character  of  a  great  nation.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  you  may  not  accept  all  that  has  been  said  ;  but  what 
has  been  said  has  been  an  outgrowth  from  the  profound  conviction 
that  the  underlying  thought  of  this  address  is  sound  and  right.  A 
strong  belief  in  this  truth  has  sustained  and  strengthened  me 
amidst  conditions  of  service  that  were  often  irksome  and  some- 
times discouraging.  The  work  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  not 
ephemeral,  nor  simply  ornamental,  neither  is  it  narrow,  as  if  it 
were  in  the  interests  of  some  particular  class  or  profession.  It  is 
a  necessary  work,  if  we  desire  to  introduce  a  high  order  of  national 
life.    It  is  a  work  that  should  appeal  successfully  for  the  means 
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wherewith  to  prosecute  it  to  whatever  there  is  among  our  people 
of  true  and  broad  patriotism, — to  whatever  desire  there  may  be 
active  in  our  breasts  to  make  our  country  in  the  future,  even  more 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  the  home  of  an  intelligent,  self- 
centred  people,  whose  life  will  not  consist  in  the  enjoyment  of  "the 
abundance  of  the  things  possessed,"  but  in  the  exercise  of  the 
nobler  powers  of  the  mind  and  the  best  affections  and  impulses  of 
the  heart  in  the  interest  of  the  kingdom  of  truth  and  love. 


*  *  * 


